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mr vergl. Geschichte der rom. Poeaie und Prosa des 
Mittelalters, should have been forced to use the 
later and more corrupt forms of the North-English 
version. The relation of these to that of the 
unexpanded collection as found, for example, in 
ms. Ash. 42, fol. 164 (b) should, however, be 
emphasized. 
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Neuf Mois sur Vingt Ans: A date in the 

OABEEE OF J. A. DE BAIF. 

In a sonnet addressed to Muret, J. A. de Baif 
states that he wrote the Amours de Miline 

sur les rives de Seine, 
Lorsque neuf mois ie contoy sur vingt ans. 1 

This expression " neuf mois sur vingt ans " has led 
both his editors into a curious error. 

M. Becq de Fouquieres writes in the introduction 
to his Poisies ehoisies de J. A. de Baif (Paris, 
1874), p. xiii : 

" Du doux nom de M61ine il decora l'amante 
imaginaire qui lui inspira d'amoureux sonnets et 
de lascives chansons ; et il prit soin de dater ex- 
actement cette premiere heure d'Sclosion poe^ique : 

(He quotes here the lines given above). 

C'est ainsi, dans le courant de l'automne de 
Pannee 1552, qu'il laissait un peu negligement 
tomber ses premiers vers de sa plume facile." 

The same introduction states that Baif was born 
in 1532. It is evident that M. Becq de Fouquieres 
interprets "neuf mois sur vingt ans" "twenty 
years and nine months." 

M. Marty-Laveaux a falls into the same error. 
He states directly that Baif wrote the Amours de 
Miline at the age of twenty years and nine months : 

"revenant un peu plus loin, dans un sonnet a 
Muret, a son exactitude ordinaire, il nous apprend 
qu'il avait vingt ans et neuf mois : 

Lorsque neuf mois ie contoy sur vingt ans." 

Baif was born the nineteenth of February, 1532. 
He was twenty years and nine months old in 
November, 1552. But the privilege for the first 
edition is dated December tenth, 1552. M. Becq 

1 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. i, p. 26. 
* Baif, Oeuvres, Vol. I, p. ix. 



de Fouquieres realizes that this is indeed rushing 
into print. 8 He says : 

" Presse" de jouir de la gloire po&ique et de ceindre 
son front d un ehapeau de laurier, il ne se donna 
guere le temps de revoir et de polir ses jeunes 
chansons, dont quelques-unes, mime parmi les plus 
gracieuses, auraient gagne a quelques suppressions. 
Les Amours de Miline parurent sans retard : 
l'impression itait achevSe le 10 dScembre, 1552." 

But does neuf mois sur vingt ans mean " twenty 
years and nine months," as both editors have so 
readily assumed ? Littre" gives plus de, de plus que 
as meanings for sur, but he gives no expressions of 
time among the examples cited. Godefroy, how- 
ever, apparently settles the matter when under the 
caption sour he says : — " Fig. il indique un ache- 
minement vers," and cites the following examples : — 

si revenrons au roi Phelipe qui estoit 
sor l'aage de vint ans. 4 

Les chiens 
Sur les deux ans, que l'age les renforce, 
II pourront bien prendre le cerf a force. 6 

The use of sur with the idea of " toward " temporal 
is not infrequent in modern French ; sur les quatre 
heures, il etait sv/r son dipart, sur la fin dujour. 

The meaning of neuf mois sur vingt ans is, then, 
"nineteen years and nine months." It is only 
justice to Baifs reputation to date the sonnets to 
Meline as early as possible in his career. More- 
over, this interpretation removes the difficulty with 
regard to the date of publication. 



Edgar S. Ingraham. 
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FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 

Prieis de prononciation francaise, L'abbe Rotjb- 
belot et Fauste Laclotte. Paris, Welter, 
1903. 

The appearance of this manual is of great 
importance, since it is the first application of the 
principles of experimental phonetics to practical 
problems of pronunciation. And coming as it 

3 Loc. ek., p. xiv. 

*Menestrel de Eeims, g22, Wailly. 

1 Passerat, Oeuvres, p. 17, 6A. 1606. 
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does from the man who has played the principal 
part in the development of this science, it must be 
considered as possessing especial value. 

It is clear that in teaching the pronunciation of 
a foreign language, a definite objective knowledge 
of the requisite action of the organs that work 
together to form the articulations of that language 
will be worth much more than a subjective auditory 
impression which must be counterfeited. In the 
one case we must have a more intelligent and 
closer imitation of the sound than in the other — 
and, what is most important, the student has a 
way of self-correction and of controlling his sounds 
under adverse conditions. 

In the introduction, the authors discuss the 
question as to where the typical French pronuncia- 
tion is found, and for various reasons decide in 
favor of Paris. This, however, with the reserva- 
tion that it shall be the speech of an educated 
person, and not the colloquialisms of a careless, 
hurried or poorly educated Parisian. And this is 
very proper. In the last few years, one class of 
phoneticians have largely devoted themselves to 
the study of colloquial short-cuts (especially in 
French) and to the advocacy of teaching such a 
pronunciation, even to a stranger. It is as though 
in teaching our own language a student should be 
instructed to render the printed form — ' well I do 
not know' by Udno. I have an idea that no 
English teacher would allow this for a moment in 
the class room, and yet we constantly exact it for 
French. Examples of this are : kek for ' quelque ' 
and tm for ' dessus.' It is well to have a serious 
protest against making colloquial carelessness a 
standard for language teaching. As the authors 
say: — 

"il y a des negligences qui passent inapercues 
dans une conversation rapide, mais qui choquerait 
dans une lecture lente ou une prononciation bien 
soignee. ... Si l'6tranger parle vite, et s'il les 
reproduit a son insu par suite du seul mouvement 
organique, il se trouve dans les memes conditions 
que les Francais, et personne ne les remarquera. 
Mais si au contraire, et c'est le cas le plus habituel, 
la prononciation est lente et quelque peu embar- 
rassee, l'etranger qui en emaille son discours est 
tout a fait ridicule." 

It is to be hoped that this eminently sane view 
may prevail. 

The rest of the introduction is devoted to a well 



illustrated description of the organs of speech, 
and the methods used for determining their action. 
Here are briefly noticed many of the instruments 
described more at length elsewhere. 1 

In chapter I, the vowels are treated, and the 
three varieties of each vowel are explained — the 
closed, the open and the medium. This latter 
variety has never been properly distinguished,* 
and this has been the cause of much uncertainty 
in the location of certain sounds. Hence the 
discussions as to the quality of the atonic vowels 
in ' jeudi,' ' aimable,' ' rdti ' and the like. If it is 
understood that the medium variety is principally 
found in the atonic syllables, and that an atonic 
syllable generally demands a medium vowel, many 
of these doubtful points become clear. One has 
only to pronounce the word 'descendre,' with 
the first vowel closed, then open and lastly in 
a natural manner, to distinguish clearly the 
medium variety. Or it can be heard in the first 
eof <b6be7 

The nomenclature for the a is open to objection. 
Starting from the neutral vowel, which is a medium, 
as the tongue is gradually raised toward the front 
of the mouth, we have the series (as given by the 
authors) a, a, b, e, 6, i, L Thus in both e and i, 
the more the tongue is raised, the more the vowel 
becomes closed. Why this is not true of a is not 
clear, but, contrary to expectation, the variety of 
a for which the tongue is more raised than for the 
medium variety is called a open, instead of a 
closed. If it be said that the latter name is needed 
for the third variety, which belongs to the back 
series, one may answer that to avoid misunder- 
standing (and possibly mis-statement) such a vowel 
may more justly be called back a, as compared 
with the a in the front series. We should then 
have the a's as follows — back a ' toe,' medium a 
' papa ' and front a ' part.' Such division is exact 
and clear, avoiding all misunderstanding. 

The vowels are divided into four series, and each 
variety is illustrated by a photograph showing the 
position of the lips (a feature of prime importance), 
as well as the tongue elevation shown by palato- 

1 Rousselot, Prinevpes de phonMique explrimentale. Paris, 
1897. 

3 It has often been explained as a difference in length, 
cf. Victor, Elemente, p. 136, 3d. ed. That there is a quali- 
tative difference is clearly shown by the experiments. 
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grams and tracings of the pressure on exploratory 
bulbs. 

The * front ' series is (as given above) a, &, e, e, 
i, i, i. In this series the progressive elevation of 
the tongue in the front of the mouth is clear, while 
the labial action is unimportant. 

The second series given is the ' front labialized.'' 
This is formed by the raising of the tongue 
as in the 'front' series, and the progressive 
rounding out of the lips as in the ' back ' series. 
This comprises the varieties is, cb, a, u, «. Thus 
we have two varieties of the medium vowel, which 
may be considered as coming in an atonic syllable 
— ' dejeuner ' and ' mwsique.' An extremely inter- 
esting point here is the identification of e mute 
(when pronounced, of course) with ob (medium) ; 
" cette voyelle est ordinairement d6sign6e sous le 
nom d'e muet, quand elle est ecrite par e." For 
clearness this series may be explained by some 
such table as the following : 

Vowel 
CB 
CB 

cb 
u 

■a 

The third series is the "back labial." This 
ranges from & to ott, the point of the tongue being 
drawn back as the lips are progressively rounded. 
This series comprises : &,b,o,6,ou,v&. Of the & I 
have already spoken, it is that of 'pate' and 
' chocolat ' (the latter raising an interesting point). 
The medium vowels are again atonic, 'votre,' 
' chocolat,' ' bowton,' ' cowleur,' while the others 
are the well-known varieties. 

The fourth series is the ' nasal,' containing the 
four varieties a, e, cb and 8. The actual varieties 
of the oral vowels which are nasalized are shown 
not to be exactly correct as usually given. The a 
is between & and d (S), the e is between d, (?) and 
c (&), the cb is practically e with o at the lips and 
the o is d. The positions of the organs for this 
series are approximately : 



Mltlon of 




Position of 


tongae 




lips 


a 


+ 





6 


+ 
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+ 


ou 
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OH 



Nasal 
vowel 

a 
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Position of 
tongae 

a 

e 
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Position of 
lips 

& 
a 



CB 


= 


e 


d 





= 


d 






The position of the lips and tongue are influenced 
by two facts, (a) the root of the tongue is raised 
to meet the uvula, and (b) the jaws are sensibly 
closer together than for the oral vowels. 

From the tonometre of Koenig, which is now 
the property of the ' Institut de Laryngologie et 
d'Orthophonie de Paris,' the 'resonances' or 
number of vibrations for each position of the 
oral cavity have been determined. I give those 
of the front and back vowels as being of the 
greatest interest (the subject is from Haut- 
Augoumois). 

ou 228 v.d. ou 342 
6 456 o 684 d 798 

a 912 a 1026 a 1140 

e 1368 e 1596 £ 1824 

i 2736 f 3648 

In order to see the constant relations in the series, 
let x = 114. We then obtain the following : •& = 
2 x, w = 3 x, 6 = 4 x, o = 6 x, d = 7 x, d = 
8 x, a = 9 x, d, = 10 x, e = 12 x, e = 14 x, 
1=16 x, i=24 x, S = 32 x. 

The consonants are thoroughly treated, three 
prime points being insisted upon — the amount of 
voiced quality (' sonority '), of the strength of the 
articulation and of the expiration. Generally 
speaking, the voiced consonants are longer (and 
more intensely) voiced than in the Germanic 
languages. The strength of the articulation is in 
inverse ratio to the strength of the expiration. In 
French, the articulation is strong and the expiration 
is weak. The contrary is true of the voiceless 
consonants in the Germanic languages, while in 
the voiced, the articulation is stronger than in 
French. This excess is the reason that they have 
less of the voiced quality. 

The various consonants are studied at length, I 
shall cite a few of the more important points. In 
the ' half-vowels ' (consonantal vowels) the articu- 
lation of the vowel is relaxed a bit, and the sound 
made as short as possible. I may add that this 
may be helped by making as much of the articu- 
lation as possible during the preceding sound — this 
is especially applicable to the labial varieties. The 
notable difference between a French and English 
voiced fricative is that the former is held longer 
and the voiced air passed through the articulation, 
while in the latter the voiced air may not become 
audible much before it is heard in the vowel. This 
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is especially true of the nasals, cf. Eng. ' my ' and 
Pr. ' mon.' 

The difference between the French and Ger- 
manic (English) explosives is also very marked 
and clearly shown. These consonants comprise 
two movements, the closure (which is held) and 
the explosion. For the French voiced explosive 
(' occlusive ') the vibration of the vocal cords begins 
during the closure (' occlusion ') and considerably 
before the explosion, which gives them their full 
voiced quality. For the French voiceless explosive, 
the vibrations begin at the precise moment of 
explosion, which is practically completely voiced 
in French. For the Germanic (English) voiced 
consonant, the vibrations begin at or during the 
explosion, which, as far as the temporal relation of 
the vibrations is concerned, identifies it with the 
French voiceless consonant. The difference is in 
the strength and position of the articulation. In 
the Germanic voiceless consonant, the vibrations 
do not begin until after the explosion. The n 
mouille is also very clearly explained. 

The third chapter is on ' groups of articulations. 
The first section treats of the manner in which the 
articulations are combined, the second of their 
relative qualities. Under this latter head comes 
the question of quantity. Here it is stated that 
the short consonants (the ' medium ' varieties) last 
on an average a third less time than the others 
(the 'open' and 'closed' varieties) — the former 
Vio of a second, the latter */ w . As to the various 
classes of consonants, they have about the same 
length, the continuants a bit longer than the ex- 
plosives, and the voiceless than the voiced. As 
single sounds are united they lose some of their 
length, and a vowel with a consonant is shorter 
than when pronounced alone. An articulation 
also decreases in length proportionately as the 
group with which it is pronounced increases — ' as,' 
'ah,' 'habit,' ' habituellement,' or '&,' 'hate,' 
hater,' ' hdtivement.' I pass over the paragraphs 
on 'intensity,' 'pitch' and 'accent' (the latter 
carefully worked out). 

The third section (all too short) treats in the 
first place of the ' modification of the quality of 
vowels under the influence of accent.' By be- 
coming atonic, the 'open' or 'closed' (except e 
and ce) weaken to the ' medium ' variety. 
& becomes a (ba 'bas' and ba d sioa 'bas de 
soie'). 



& " e (la botS, but la bote d Tear ' la bont6 

de coeur '). 
b, 6 become o (kbr 'corps,' horse 'corset'; h6t 

' cdte,' ktitlet* ' cdtelette '). 
as, ce " ce (peer ' peur,' posrtie ' peureux ; ' fee 
' feu,' foe d jwa ' feu de joie '). 
i becomes i (midi but midi sone 'midisonnait'). 
oti, " ou(bo& 'boue' but boutlt 'boueux'). 
•6, " u (il a pA but il a pu mir ' il a pu 

venir '). 
But 8 becomes 6 (tet, tetu ' tetu ; ' me, m& <m ' mais 

oui'). 
And a " tie, (plcer, ploerS ' pleurer '). 

When they receive the accent and are lengthened 
the ' medium ' vowels become ' open,' except i, u, 
ou which become 'closed' (there are no 'open' 
varieties of these vowels in French). 
a (hava, ' cave ; ' 6 la bel kav* ! ' oh ! la belle cave ! ') 
e (he solSy e bo ' le soleil est beau ;' 6 k il 6 b6,l 

solhya ! ' oh ! qu'il est beau, le soleil '). 
o (el 6 bon ' elle est bonne '). 
03 (joevyedre 'jeviendrai' et en insistant: wija 

vyedre ' oui ! je viendrai '). 
i (il a raovlz mm ' il a mauvaise mine ' et lente- 
ment hel mim* ! ' quelle mine ! '). 
Section four, devoted to e ' mute ' seems rather 
summary, but we are referred to the second part 
of the work for more developed treatment. The 
observations, however, are interesting. The vowel 
03 (the so-called e ' mute ') is fully pronounced in 
isolated monosyllables. But in certain groups it is 
disappearing, while in others is appearing. After 
voiceless final consonants it generally disappears, 
while after voiced it generally subsists, although 
considerably weakened. However, after an em- 
phatic tonic syllable, whatever be the consonant, 
it retains its full value, or is even strengthened. 
Finally, it is stated, the most important factor for 
the retention of the ce is the slowness of the phrase 
delivery. 

The second part is devoted to the study of the 
orthography of the language, and the determina- 
tion of the spoken sounds from the written symbols. 
In this part are treated successively, the vowels, 
the consonants and linking. A most useful hint 
is that given on page 106, where attention is called 
to the possible variation of a sound brought about 
by the phrase accent. 

The vowels are first considered, (a) in their 
general orthography, (6) as accented and (o) as 
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unaccented. After the general principles are 
mentioned (ai, ei, oe = e; au, eau = o; eu, oeu 
ue = oe), the accented vowels are studied. In this 
connection it seems unfortunate not to give a clear 
statement of French syllabication and its bearing 
on the pronunciation — a most important point for 
the foreigner. 

The rules for the pronunciation of the vowels 
may be reduced to ten (leaving out the minor 
differences), of which I give an abstract : 

1. accented vowels followed by two pronounced 
consonants (the second being neither I nor r) are 
medium, the combinations being : 

a + kt, ks (%), gm, ps, pt, s + cong., I + eons., r + cons. 
« + let, ks {%), gm, ps, J g + «ras., Z + cong., r + cong. 

i -\- kt, ks(x),gm,pa,pt,tm, s •{- eons., I -\- eons., r-{- eons, 
oe + /+ eons., r + eons. 

« + ks(x) S+C0718., Z + COTlg., r + C07l8. 

o + kt, ks (a;) gm, pt, s + cons., I + eons., r + cong. 

on + g + cong., 2 + cons., r + cong. 

2. accented vowels followed by a surd explosive, 
whether alone or followed by I or r, are medium, 
except that a, 6, au are closed, and i, ai are open. 

3. accented vowels followed by a surd fricative 
are medium, except that &, ai, che are open, and 
au and some a's and o's are closed. 

4. accented vowels followed by a sonant con- 
sonant (I, g, d, b, n, n, rri) are medium, but tend 
to lengthen, when a, e, o become more open, and 
i,u,ou more closed. This is especially true of the 
vowels affected by the phrase accent. 

5. of accented vowels followed by final pro- 
nounced v or j, o is medium, a, e, oe slightly open, 
and i, u, ou medium or slightly closed. 

6. before final pronounced r, a, e, oe, o are open ; 
*, u, ou are closed. 

7. before final s in foreign or words spelled in 
an old-fashioned manner, or final pronounced z, e, 
oi, are open, all the others are closed. 

8. before mute s, *, z, whether in the stem or 
plural ending, the pronunciation varies consider- 
ably. 

9. accented vowels before final y (I mouillie) are 
medium, except a, which is either medium or closed. 

10. accented vowels followed by final e muet 
are generally closed and somewhat lengthened ; — 
aie=e. 

For the unaccented vowels, the law as mentioned 
above is repeated, that is : all unaccented vowels are 
1 Why not pt t e. g. imepte. 



medium. When e muet medial falls between two 
consonants and in noun endings -etier, it is elided. 
When it follows two consonants, as in the noun 
endings -enier, -erier, -elier, and in the conditional 
verb endings -erwns, -eriez it is pronounced. 

From the above remmi of the pronunciation of 
the vowels, it will be seen that the rules are a 
combination of ihe time-honored ones of the open 
and closed syllables, expressed differently, applied 
to the rather novel medium vowels, and a large 
number of new and original observations. I have 
said "novel medium " vowels since that is a variety 
which is here clearly and fully distinguished for 
the first time, although to those who have studied 
with the AbbS Rousselot this distinction has been 
recognized as one that must he made. And after 
slight exercise, the ear distinguishes them perfectly, 
and the much discussed variety of eu in 'jeudi' or 
'dejeuner,' or o in 'r6ti,' is easily settled once 
for all. 

The consonants are fully treated, especially the 
mouill&s. But the arrangement does not seem to 
favor a clear and concise statement for the nasals, 
it being necessary to look in no less than four 
places to find the required statements, and then 
they are not clearly correlated, nor do we find the 
needed information as to the pronunciation of such 
words as 'ennui,' 'enivrer' and 'enhardir.' And 
yet the whole question is one that admits of ex- 
tremely precise treatment, if it be studied from 
the point of view of syllabication. 

Lastly, the subject of linking is considered, the 
cases being clearly indicated where (a) it must be 
done, (6) it must not be done, and (e) it may be 
done. The book is well indexed, an apparently 
full word-index adding much to its usefulness. 

Altogether, the book is a distinct advance in 
the study of French phonetics, putting it upon a 
decidedly more scientific basis. The varieties and 
the rules given satisfy the ear (of course I may 
only speak for myself) much more than those 
hitherto accepted. And the authors are conserva- 
tive men who do not follow too closely the current 
negligent pronunciation; and who, on the other 
hand, in speaking of such a word as ' chrestomathie ' 
say, — ''De jeunes professeurs disent hrestomatL" 



Feeeman M. Josseltn, Jb. 
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